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TASTE AND ECONOriY IN DECORATION AND 
FURNITURE— II— THE DINING ROOM. 



By E. Knight. 



ET us pass on to the dining-room, which, 
perhaps, all things considered, is the 
most important room in the house. 

The ceiling and cornice are more im- 
portant items in the making or marring 
of a room than many people imagine; 
and, where economy is not the principal 
object to be considered, those who un- 
derstand their business make these most 
important features, and by them pro- 
nounce, to a very considerable extent, 
the character or period of the room. 

A paneled ceiling is most effective. 
There are endless ways in which this may be treated. 




painting in the center. This style, shown on the present page, 
offers capital examples of a somewhat serious and reposeful 
character; and dining rooms modeled on its lines are happily 
conceived. 

The illustration on page 93 leans also to this period, but a 
good deal of liberty has been taken in the treatment, which 
has a fair amount of the nineteenth century about it. 

This style is a good example of the expression of the Eng- 
lish national character displayed in the architecture and orna- 
ment of the period. Toward the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
when the first exuberance of the Renaissance had somewhat 
subsided, the nation, under the influence of the Bible — the book 
of all others at that time most generally read — began to look 
upon life more seriously, though not more sadly — Puritanism 
being a growth .of later date. About this time, 1606, Christian 
IV. , King of Denmark, introduced to his brother-in-law, James 
I., his principal architect, Inigo Jones, who was then about 
thirty-four years of age, and was already widely popular. 
Inigo Jones was born in London of humble parentage, and 




Old-Time Jacobean Dining Room. Executed by Liberty & Co., London. 



The best method is to employ "Anaglypta" or "Cordelova" 
wall decoration. Both materials are made in sections, and are 
composed of a kind of pulp, on a stout paper backing; the 
moldings and ornaments standing out about an inch in relief. 
This is very much less expensive than paneling with either 
wood or plaster moldings; the only difference being that the 
relief is a little less. 

The period of James I., with its simple wood paneling, 
either in oak .or painted, covering the walls up to the cornice, 
is well adapted for dining rooms. The ceiling is paneled 
with wood moldings, . and the chimney-piece is on more or 
less classic lines. The over-mantel frequently has an oil 



while apprenticed to a joiner he had the good fortune to obtain 
the patronage of the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, at whose 
expense he went to Italy, and there studied painting. He soon, 
however, deserted this branch of art to follow architecture, to 
which his tastes inclined him. The success that attended his 
studies soon procured him the appointment with King Christian. 
On his return to England, the sobriety and purity of his style, 
which was founded entirely upon classic models, exactly suited 
the feeling of the age ; and he was soon appointed to the office 
of Surveyor-General to the Board of Works ; and he founded a 
style, examples of which may be seen throughout the country. 
It is free from exaggeration ; and, if anything, errs on the side 
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of simplicity. He realized a very large fortune by his labors; 
but, being a Royalist,»he suffered much during the civil wars, 
and died somewhat prematurely in 1652. Though Sir Christo- 
pher Wren followed upon much the same lines, the simple charm 
of Inigo Jones's style is wanting in his works. 

A plain, polished-oak floor is best suited for this style, un- 
less the carpet covers the whole of the floor space. An Ori- 
ental square, or rather thick-bordered carpet that can be readily 
taken up, is, without doubt, the most sanitary, and saves labor 
in sweeping. Dust is much more difficult to remove from cor- 
ners; so it is often allowed to accumulate; but, on the other 
hand, rooms are less warm in many cases (unless the boards 
are grooved and tongued together) than is the case when the 
carpet stretches to the skirting. 



leaving this room, in which we have already lingered too long, 
a word may be said respecting the sideboard. 

On this piece of furniture our nineteenth century taste for 
fidgety ostentation has gone uncontrolled to such an extent that 
its original purpose has almost been lost sight of. In choosing a 
sideboard, he purpose for which it is intended should be the first 
consideration ; and then, if we have good china or plate to display, 
let provision for this be as good and simple in design as possible. 

There is little to be said about curtain material — or rather, 
little must be said; for, if space permitted, a very great deal 
indeed might be written. There never has been a time when 
such a varied selection was offered, having such a wide range 
in price, from the soft-colored, durable worsted damasks, to 
the costly reproductions of the old looms of Lyons. Here 




Modern Treatment of a Jacobean Dining Room. Executed by Cooper & Holt, of London. 

green ; Wall behind pictures, mustard yellow ; Frieze and Ceiling, cream white ; Woodwork, oak ; Sideboard, Table, Buffet and Chairs, in oak ; 
Chairs upholstered in sage green ooze leather; Carpet, red, with sage green and yellow in the design. 



The cheapest and most durable carpets, and at the same time 
the most artistic, are the Axminster Parquet squares. They 
are made in a variety of soft colorings, being mostly copies of 
good Indian or other Eastern carpets, which they very closely 
resemble. They have the advantage of being made in one 
piece, and can be had of any size up to 15 ft. wide and 30 ft. 
long; and they are infinitely superior to many of the common 
Eastern carpets with which the market is flooded. 

Chimney-pieces in this style offer a great variety of treat- 
ment. A picture looks well in the center of an inexpensive 
chimney-piece like that shown in the sketch. Wrought-iron 
dog grates, with hoods and wrought-iron fenders, are the most 
suitable. The opening of these fire places should be both wide 
and high, to permit the heat to radiate into the room. Before 



again everything depends upon surroundings. With a wall 
which shows little pattern, or is perfectly plain, a good, bold 
pattern on the curtains is a relief — too much trimming or drap- 
ery is not desirable. Again, if there is a good deal of contrast 
already in the room, a self-colored velvet, damask, or other 
plain-faced material will give the best effect. 

With dark-oak woodwork a good antique tapestry is to be 
recommended ; of this there is a most excellent assortment to be 
had. Poles are, as a rule, to be preferred to a cornice; and 
drapery, for hygienic considerations. The latter, however, 
render valuable aid in softening down harsh outlines, and also 
enables us to carry the curtains right up to the room cornice, 
where there is much space over the window, which gives an ap- 
pearance of increased height to the room. 



